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bo,h are n,atters in which 

Both are matters p jcle an d exercise no control, 
we have to stand < wor ds, touched on the subject of 

I have not, m s ° ■ But if one believes, as most of us 
home training 111 “ Jligion really at heart it will affect every 
do, that if one . S practically be acting on the French 
branCh ^RS-cS U vie!” And though we shall 
sa r? mn own methods of teaching it theologically, yet 
be at one in the idea that for us to do any good 
th it it must be behind all our training ; the Presence 
behind 'the chair of education, in its widest sense. 

It will be, as Monsieur Sabatier expresses it, an imperious 
aspiration, not a sterile suggestion,” for we shall possess as a 
living force, what he calls “ la maladie de la sincerity,” and 
we can do nothing without it. 

To conclude, let me quote the words of a writer in the Church 
Times of a few weeks ago “ Where things are wrong, it is- 
not because the girl has been to college, or has learned a 
profession, but because her education has been lacking in 
that which makes education complete — religion. ... It is 
the lack of spiritual training which prevents our seeing that 
behind all this modern rush there lie the great realities. And 
where this spiritual insight exists, we find that our girls are 
as devoted as their grandmothers to goodness. . . She is a wise 
mother who rather seeks to inculcate principles when the 
children are young, than to lay down rules when they are 
growing up. One sometimes feels a little impatient of the 
talk about home duties, when one encounters a mother dragging 
a couple of daughters on a round of calls, and finds on en- 
quiry that the home duties consist in writing notes, arranging 
owers, and pouring out tea. It is probably excellent dis- 

for yeanT’^ W ^ 6 ’ ^ no ^ a wor thy life for anyone to lead 

is a note to strike, but yet perhaps it 

of a risincr 6 e ^ no ^ e a w i se home training of the girls- 

have old to reme mber that though the mothers 

selves have tl/ their children, yet the children them- 

°f the world’ 6 tru ^ ls *° i m P a rt to those in the rearguard 
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OF PUNISHMENTS. 

By Edith Escombf.. 
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-, hoi,t a CTrtain 

a child has to learn what is '’T ‘"man and otherwise — 
taught to conform to rules T *° be 

Sjou d rightly begin during the first month of Ms exisT 
The pi escribed two hours between a babv’n m 1 • j- tence - 
the laying of him down to sleerUin S nL of ? 

cipline ; and, as the child grmJTthe LcessitvToTdi ® S’' 5 ' 
increases and extends. y ° r dlscl P llne 

Some children are naturally amenable, others like to see 
■exactly how far they can go, and some delight n doing a 
thmg )ust because it is naughty. With mfny chiWmn a 
reprovmg look is enough, whilst an angry word brings tear" 
to their eyes. High-spirited children are more darfng ■ if 
corrected for some misbehaviour they will repeat the action 
ut of sheer bravado; then comes the warning, which may 
e sufficient, if not, tills formal preliminary must be followed 
y punishment. With quite young children anything will 
serve, a pat on the hand, to sit still for five minutes, or to go 
to bed five minutes earlier than usual. These are enormous 
punishments and, once or twice enforced, it will be found 
that in future the warning will be taken. 

I have a very kindred feeling with those children who like 
being naughty because it is naughty. There is something 
in me that responds to that gleam of devilry, that undaunted 
ingenuity of mischief ; all the time it is half joking, it is the 
flapping of young wings to try their strength, it is the new 
spirit in antagonism to control. The one thing with these 
-children is, not to get angry, nor to strive to draw too strict 
a cordon of rules ; as we should with a lusty trout, we must 
let out the line, being very sure we have control of the other 
end. We must be patiently persistent till we have proved 
we are master. 

The most difficult 
sulky. The only plan 


natures with which to deal are the 
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" , tn rnprce an obstinate child is as useless as to 
time ; to try The 0 ne thing is not to be beaten 

thrash a Ji " 8 better to miss an appointment rather than 

le Touted your opponent you may, but a frontal attack 
g f i Once a child understands us there is no further 

difficulty — a look, and the thing is done. 

Occasionally a type of child presents itself that can be 
described by no other word than “ impish ” ; the child that 
demands the constant attention of whoever is in charge to- 
see that things are not thrown in the fire, water upset, bells- 
rung, flowers destroyed, knick-knacks fingered ; it is this- 
description of child who bolts through any open door or gate, 
presumably with the intent of being chased and brought back.. 
The only explanation is that such children are possessed 
with a demon of nervous energy, for which there is no adequate: 
outlet. The mother of such a child had patted the hand 
of her two-year-old little girl in correction for the child’s having 
twice deliberately rung the bell when she had been told not to- 
touch it. The child ruefully considered and rubbed her 
reddened hand for the space of a second or two and then 
charged once more at the bell. The mother turned to me- 
and asked : “ What can one do with such a child, I can’t 
beat her all day long ? ” Whatever I may have said in 
response, my inward comment was, “ You have begun too late.”’ 

It is so difficult for us to be just to children. We can no- 
more judge of life from their stand-point than they can see 
J r / IO , n ! 0U1S ’ therefore, rather than punish a child unjustly 
should prefer not to punish him at all. I have known a 
\ conscientious, over-zealous mother administer a solemn 

aVthpT i° r i °5 enceS that would be cast off with growth, 
was doin' 1 f ^ tlK S ^ eatb tbat has sheltered it ; but she- 
That "? She th0Ught right - we can none of us do more. 

universally 1 recognised rule^ 6 T ‘° ^ * CMd ta “ ger * a 

at the same time there is n l y hold with the precept, 

can in cold blood -i, , y one woman m a hundred who- 

ment to be of an ” ^ , <l * Su ® cientl y hard for the punish- 
°hject to the mild ^ wkadsoever - Many modern mothers 
they would never h ' - cor P ora l punishment, and assert that 

such a thing ; a ,-pq i 1 V ' oman i° their nursery who attempted 
downstairs, kent in +i ke put hed, deprived of coming 
the corner, be put outside the door, and 
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any device resorted to rathnr 

chastisement employed by ill ^ ^ primitive and natural 
I think, is a p [ ty y witVl mma u- t0 their yo^g. Tffis 
should follow sharply on the m Tsd e l ^ the Punishment 
wildered to know what we mean ° r they are b e- 

comes from that struggle of childr f ? Path ° S ° f childhood 
grown-up pe opl e mean; that look oT \ U " derstand what 
tliat so readily resolves into one of f qUeStlonin S Perplexity 
joy from a child’s face at an „ n " f / T ; that vani shing 0 f 
embarrassment at the publicl v ^ / el \ uke ; th * nervous- 
quick-mounting painful blush of cUmT i C ° rreCti ° n ; the 
average adult thinks it no shame to , chl dhood ’ to which the 
gathering tears ; the retreating little W l attentlon ; the quickly 
I have a theory that chUdL 1 f fr0m the « 
their-sometimes pert-answers, unless ** Checked in 
they were meant for rudeness Tfi- i uT 6 P ersua ded 

of children who are scolded and punished for l^m ma !° rity 

have not a notion what is Tc g ’mpertment. 

sometimes smart, sometimes verv fool’ h ^ qmck retorts > 

Of repartee that would later deveion into ““ early flig,lts - 

if you can, but don’t snub a child 11 ,• mt g0 one be,ter 

absence of wit in general cot , ^ * he ““Piouous 

4 -i i • general conversation mip'ht hp fnpnd ± 

the crushing of its efforts at an earlv stage 

rude ste n miT nt it-s o mething she had said soundfd 
• She was filled with contrition and apologies, and 


be^orl^VT 1U1CU WUn COntnt,on and apologies, and 
egged me to be sure and tell her if I ever noticed her doing 

again. Some people will correct a child for the mere fact 

0 answering, though the answer may be the most legitimate 
explanation. I have known children give quite quick and 
C GVer re joinders, and for my own part I like to hear them. 

t is a mistake to correct a child before a roomful of people, 
first the culprit is merely shy and embarrassed, in time lie 
becomes accustomed to it, and under all circumstances it is 
! l P !t y *1 if ca n possibly be avoided. A word spoken quietly 
111 P r i va te has double the effect. The children for whom 
cpeated punishment is necessary are those who were not 

1 ained from the beginning to discipline. The baby of eighteen. 
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, n flowed to have his own way is quite 
months who has P f“ fficient lv young to avail himself of that 
a handful, he is still ; oar . I thoroughly appreciate 


u ^ noisy L w ^ x 

powerful advocate ^ mothe r ; first, she administers 

the method of the « f child> allows him to relieve his 

corporal punishmen ^ ^ ^ lusty yells, then she further 

feelings for a minu ^ quiet. In a rough-and-ready 

•chastises him to teac hing her child the lesson of self- 

r 1 consider this is the best 

control. J reamin children. After the ages of three 

treatment < ‘ ]d not advocate corporal punishment for 

a r child Tthink later it does far more harm than good^ When 
au ■ .Oral Ur Heine Dunished I am persuaded that 


are perpetually — o r * . ... dt 

whoever is in charge has not the art of managing children, 
most part the generality of children do not require 


children are perpetually being punished 
whoever 

For the mosi part — „ — - ■— , . * , 

definite punishment. Say they get their feet and clothes 

wet playing in the garden, the bare fact of bringing them in 
and changing their wet garments is in itself a punishment , 
and this is only one of many examples which might be made 
wherein the crime brings about its own punishment. 

I think, were I laying down definite laws on this question, 
I should say that disobedience and cruelty were the only 
faults that distinctly merit punishment. Most people would, 
I know, say untruthfulness, but there I do not agree. With 
our wider moral outlook we are unable to appreciate the — to 
us— fantastic notions of a child. I recall the tale of a missing 
shoe ; nowhere could it be found. A three-year-old boy 
stated that he had thrown it into the bushes ; which bushes ? 
He described a thick laurel hedge. Search was made but no 
shoe was forthcoming ; a day or two later it was discovered 
that all the time the shoe had been mislaid in the house. 
Many people would have accused that child of having “ told 
a story ” ; for my own part I don’t believe it was a story, 
n that visionary life children lead there is no hard and fast 
me etween fact and fancy, with them there is a mellow 
, ln ^ and thc y cannot readily distinguish what is from 
clearc ^ visionary ; all too soon this misty outline 

^ they are hC ^ **** faCtS ° f realit y> and We 566 ****** 

mother of U de ^kerate untruth was given to me by 

Ve War-old boy. The children were forbidden 
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£ ^“garden" ol if" ^ 

look through the laths of a Venetian hITh ^ happened to 

at the moment when the child was ‘breaking off° ^ 

■made no comment at flip tim k ^ i g J fi a rose. She 
had picked a rose f 

She then told him she had c , • r had not touch ed one. 

was whipped and put to bed Tnd toW I'™ ^ Wmd ° w - He 
till he said he was slrry 

bed before he would comply with the m 

When the episode was told to me I felt th P u COndltlon - 
worthy of blame than the child ^ ^ ^ 

I do not believe children are by nature untruthful • thev 
< rc either frightened by previous punishments or threats or 
they are themselves hazy about facts and fancies. Any way 
I would never punish a child even if I thought he had de’ 
liberately lied for his own advantage. I should talk to him 
and try to show him something of honour as we recognise it. 

1 eisonally, I have never known a child sufficiently naughty 
to deserve a severe punishment. I have known them tiresome 
worrying, aggravating, mischievous, but as often as not there’ 
was some good reason, they had been kept indoors by the 
weather, they were over-tired, they had hurt themselves. 
Tiue, I have often felt I should like to give an aggravating 
child a good beating, but that would be to relieve my own 

Tppl 1 n rrc onrl / v 4~ 4 a-,,. Th ^ "U Jl j . f J 1 1*11 


feelings and not for the benefit of the child. 

1 he best plan with regard to punishment is to bring children 
up so well that any extreme form of correction is never needed. 
When I see ill-behaved children it is their training I criticise. 


- wwv, viiiiuicii u io LldUlIIlg 1 LI I LILIoC. 

We are inclined to expect a perfection of childhood that is 
sadly lacking in later life. Each stage of progress is beset 
with its peculiar faults and deficiencies which have to be 
faced and overcome. As we ourselves fall short in our conduct 
of our ideals, so we must expect that these smaller men and 
women will fail to attain that standard of perfection which 
we would fain .see them reach. Let our aim be to see good 
rather than evil ; according to the military code for officers 
let us fail to notice those little errors which once seen involve 
punishment, remembering that “ it is better to suffer a great 
wrong than to do a small one.” 
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